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In his Concluding Unscientific Postscript (1846),' Soren Kierkegaard (1813— 
55) gives grudging credit to Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi (1743—1819) 
for “discovering the leap’ —that is, discovering the principle that sal- 
vation is not achieved at the end of a long process of spiritual self- 
improvement, but through a discontinuous break with the past that 
transforms the self in a moment. Jacobi called this transformative break 
a salto mortale, a somersault leap. He broached the principle of what I 
will dub “saltational salvation” in a conversation with Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing (1729—81) several months before Lessing’s death. 
Jacobi published his reminiscence of this conversation, during which 
Lessing admitted to Jacobi that he was a Spinozistic fatalist, in a book 
that sparked the so-called Spinozastreit (Spinoza quarrel), The Doctrine 
of Spinoza in Letters to Herr Mendelssohn (1785).2 Although Jacobi had 
grasped the need to leap into saving faith, Kierkegaard nonetheless 
faults him for not understanding that the leap “cannot be taught or 
imparted directly, exactly because it is an act of isolation that, precise- 
ly regarding what cannot be thought, leaves it to the individual 
whether he will accept it in faith and on the strength of the absurd.’ 
Kierkegaard contrasts the “eloquence” and “enthusiasm” of Jacobi’s 
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encouragement of Lessing to make the salto mortale into saving faith 
with Lessing’s self-ironizing rebuff of Jacobi’s offer (“My legs are too 
old and my head is too heavy”).* Kierkegaard praises Lessing’s ironic 
evasiveness. He says that it fits perfectly with Lessing’s lifelong refusal to 
speak “directly.” He compares Lessing’s irony with that of Socrates, 
who “planned his entire form of communication artistically so as to be 
misunderstood.”> Kierkegaard thus credits Jacobi with discovering the 
necessity of leaping into salvation and Lessing with having rediscovered 
the Socratic form of communication through indirection, irony, and 
paradox. Kierkegaard takes it upon himself in CUP to join together 
Jacobi and Lessing, or to join together the principle of saltational salva- 
tion through faith in Christ and the Socratic indirection required for 
communicating the paradoxical truth that Christ is both God and man. 
Indeed, in thus joining Christ with Socrates, Kierkegaard’s Christ 
becomes so Socratic that Kierkegaard finds it necessary to spend a con- 
siderable amount of time in CUP explaining the essential difference 
between Socrates, the ideal human teacher, and Christ, “the god in 
time as сеасһег.” The difference between Socrates and Christ had also 
been the central theme of Kierkegaard’s Philosophical Crumbs (1843),7 
the brief volume to which CUP serves as the 500-page “postscript.” 
Although he has much to say about Jacobi and even more to say 
about Lessing in CUP, Kierkegaard devotes only a few words to Men- 
delssohn who, as Kierkegaard acknowledges, “also has had a say in these 
things.”8 Mendelssohn, of course, was the person to whom Jacobi 
addressed the letter in which he informed Mendelssohn (and later the 
world) that Lessing had admitted to being a Spinozist, code for “atheist.” 
Mendelssohn exchanged several letters with Jacobi during the next cou- 
ple of years, and these letters were partially reproduced in Jacobi’s Doctrine 
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of Spinoza. Mendelssohn’s “say in these things” reveals, for Kierkegaard, 
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the limitation of thought itself as it confronts what lies beyond all con- 
ceptualization—namely, the paradoxical truth of Christianity: 


Mendelssohn, who has had a say in these things, has quite correctly 
announced the lyrical culmination of thinking in the leap. In seeking 
to go beyond itself lyrically, thinking wills the discovery of the para- 
doxical. . . . The last thing that human thinking can will to do is will 
to go beyond itself in the paradoxical. And Christianity is precisely 
the paradoxical. Mendelssohn says: “Zweifeln, ob es nicht etwas giebt, 
das nicht nur alle Begriffe übersteigt, sonder völlig außer dem Begriffe 
liegt, dieses nenne ich einen Sprung über sich selbst hinaus.”? 
Mendelssohn will of course have none of it and doesn’t know how 
to make either jest or earnest of it. 1° 


To understand what Kierkegaard means by the “lyrical culmination 


of thinking in the leap,” it is useful to situate the comment in relation to 
his earlier discussion of the leap in PC. In a chapter titled “The Absolute 
Paradox,” Kierkegaard argues that every proof for God’s existence must 


fail: 


“as long as I am engaged with the proof (i.e., so long as I am in the 


process of proving it), being does not appear.” Only when thinking 
ceases from its quest to deduce God does God appear: “As soon as I let go 
of the proof though, existence is there.”'' Kierkegaard continues: “But 
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“To entertain the possibility that there might be something that not only exceeds 
all concepts, but completely lies outside of what can be conceived, this is what 
I call a leap out of oneself,” Mendelssohn wrote in his “Demurrals” (Errinerungen) 
го Jacobi’s reminiscences of Lessing’s confession of Spinozism and of his offer of 
a salto mortale out of Spinozism. The quotation responds to a statement that Jacobi 
attributes to Lessing, to the effect that there might be a higher power underlying 
thought, extension, and movement, a power beyond all our concepts Mendels- 
sohn published his “Demurrals” in To the Friends of Lessing (1786). In the second 
edition of his Doctrine of Spinoza (1789) in “Beilage V” (Addition V), Jacobi quotes 
and comments upon Mendelssohn’s remark. Kierkegaard seems to be relying 
upon Jacobi’s quotation of Mendelssohn rather than upon Mendelssohn’s own 
republication of his entire “Demurrals” letter in To the Friends of Lessing. For 
an English translation of To the Friends of Lessing, including the “Demurrals” letter 
to Jacobi, see Moses Mendelssohn, Last Writings, ed. and trans. Bruce Rosenstock 
(Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 2012). The German text of An die Freunde 
Lessings is found in Moses Mendelssohn, Gesammelte Schriften Jubiläumsausgabe 
(JubA), ed. Alexander Altmann et. al., 27 vols. (Stuttgart: Frommann-Holzboog, 
1971-), 3.2: 177—218. 
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This is, in fact, the very point that Jacobi had been trying to make in The Doctrine 
of Spinoza: that reason gets in the way of the noninferential and immediate feeling 
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that I let go [of the proof for God’s existence], this is also something that 
is my Zuthat [contribution]. Should this not also be taken into account, 
this little moment, however brief it may be? It does not need to be long, 
because it is a leap.” '? Kierkegaard goes on to describe the “paradoxical 
passion of the understanding” that takes thinking to its “limit,” the 
point where the effort to prove existence must cease and the leap must 
be made. On the other side lies the “unknown,” the “absolute paradox.” 
Understanding’s “passion” to push to the limit now becomes “anguish,” 
since “the understanding cannot absolutely negate itself.” Understand- 
ing’s self-negation in the face of the unknown allows the individual to 
make the leap into faith in the absurd paradoxical truth of Christianity 
(that God is “absolutely different” than I am, but reveals himself to me 
in a bodily form indistinguishable from mine). Kierkegaard concludes 
by contrasting the leap into the unknown with understanding’s attempt 
to step back from the limit to which its “passion” has taken it: “To claim 
that it is the unknown because one cannot know it, and if one could 
actually know it, could not express it, does not satisfy this passion, though 
it has correctly grasped the unknown as the limit.” 13 When Kierkegaard 
says that Mendelssohn “has correctly announced the lyrical culmination 
of thinking in the leap,” he means that Mendelssohn has recognized that 
beyond all thinking is the “unknown,” and that to leap into this 
unknown would be to leap out of oneself. But Mendelssohn lacks the 
“passion” required for taking a “lyrical” leap beyond the limits of pro- 
saic understanding: “Mendelssohn will of course have none of it.” Appar- 
ently, Mendelssohn has no inkling that the “unknown” is the absurd par- 
adox of God’s self-revelation, or that “leaping out of oneself” might be 
the only way to save oneself. In Kierkegaard’s judgment, Mendelssohn 
has no intimation of either the saltational nature of salvation or the par- 
adoxicality of God’s self-revelation. 

By placing Mendelssohn into relation with the themes of saltational 
salvation and the paradoxicality of revelation, Kierkegaard, I argue, 
offers a heuristically valuable angle on Mendelssohn. This angle allows 
us to take a fresh look at the underlying bond that joins the nonsalta- 


of the existence of objects outside oneself, a feeling that Jacobi claims is a feeling 
of God’s existence, since God is the ground ofall that exists, the Creator ex nihilo 
of all that is. 
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tional nature of salvation in Mendelssohn’s Phddon and Ше paradoxical 
nature of the revealed legislation in Jerusalem.'* I will take up the latter 
theme first, since, being more familiar, it is the one that can be more 
quickly treated. Before I do so, however, let me briefly indicate what I 
mean when I speak of non-saltational salvation and paradoxical revela- 
tion in Mendelssohn. Besides offering a preview of the argument of this 
essay, this brief introduction will also allow me to say a word about one 
of the more obvious commonalities linking Mendelssohn to Kierkeg- 
aard: the figure of Socrates. 

The metaphysical and moral arguments advanced in defense of the 
immortality of the soul in the Phddon, which I will look at more closely 
below, are grounded in what Mendelssohn calls “the doctrine of con- 
tinuity”—namely, the doctrine that time is an infinitely divisible con- 
tinuum.'’ The moment, so essential to Kierkegaard’s concept of time 
and historical becoming, does not exist for Mendelssohn. Therefore, 
the soul, as a simple substance, cannot ever disappear into nothingness 
in amomentary transition from being into nonbeing. But as a substance 
existing continuously in time, the soul is constantly subject to change. 
The soul’s existence after its separation from the contingencies of 
embodied life will be, Mendelssohn argues, its continuous perfecting. 
Every soul—even one that is for a period of time punished in the after- 
life (for no punishment is eternal, according to Mendelssohn)—1is on 
the path to whatever level of perfection is in its power to attain. Every 
soul will achieve blessedness. There is no leap into salvation that leaves 
the sinful behind. All souls will ultimately achieve eternal happiness. 
Socrates is chosen as spokesperson for these views not only because Pla- 
to had used him to defend the immortality of the soul in his Phädon, but 
also because, as Mendelssohn sees him, Socrates is the living embodi- 
ment of reason unfettered by dogma, pursuing the truth until his very 
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last breath and, without transition, continuing to do so beyond his 
death. His life and afterlife are a single process of self-perfecting through 
reason. This is a very different Socrates than the one that Kierkegaard 
presents, the great ironist and lover of paradox, the thinker whose pro- 
fession of ignorance arose from his “passion of the infinite.” 16 Kierkeg- 
aard’s Socrates, unlike Mendelssohn’s, exists forever in a state of pas- 
sionate anguish at the limit of understanding, where the “unknown” 
beyond has not yet revealed itself in time. 

Kierkegaard, as I hope to show, had not only read Mendelssohn’s 
Phdadon, but he has it in his sights in both PC and CUP.'7 In CUP he 
speaks derisively of “those with three proofs” for the immortality of the 
soul as failing to live their lives with Socrates’s “passion of the infinite.” 
Socrates, Kierkegaard avers, dared to stake his life on the “if” of immor- 
tality rather than securing it with proofs.‘ Mendelssohn’s Рпадоп con- 
sists of three dialogues, each with a separate proof of the immortality of 
the soul. Kierkegaard says that those who offer three proofs of immor- 
tality do not live their lives on the principle of the “if,” and if there is in 
fact an immortal life awaiting us, Kierkegaard adds, it would be “dis- 
gusted” with such lives as were led according to proofs rather than 


16. Kierkegaard, CUP, 170. 
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risked on the “if” of existence. Kierkegaard thus considers Mendels- 
sohn’s Socrates with his three proofs to be of a piece with Mendelssohn 
himself and his prosaic proofs for the existence of God: both lack a feel- 
ing for the “passion of the infinite.” Just as Mendelssohn had little 
understanding of the leap into salvation, so he had little of the nature of 
Socratic teaching through paradox and indirection. Such, at least, is 
Kierkegaard’s view of the matter. 

Kierkegaard, I will argue, is dead wrong. I will argue that at the heart 
of the Phddon is a profound sense that, as Mendelssohn’s Socrates puts it, 
“every human desire aims as such to the infinite,”'? but this sense is 
combined with a faith in a divine justice that will not allow this striving 
to become an infinite anguish. And in respect of Mendelssohn’s appre- 
ciation of the paradoxicality of Socratic teaching through the ironic dis- 
avowal of knowledge, Mendelssohn has shifted this aspect of Socrates 
the teacher over to the Jewish people as a whole. In Peter Fenves’s felic- 
itous phrase, Mendelssohn in effect identifies the Jewish people as a 
“continuous community of midwives.”*° Where Kierkegaard considers 
Christ—as the embodiment of the paradoxical revealed truth, that the 
infinite God became in a moment a finite man—to be the only authen- 
tic teacher, Mendelssohn argues that a paradoxical truth is taught con- 
tinuously to the world by the Jewish people. Mendelssohn considered 
Judaism’s lack of a revealed dogma to itself reveal a paradoxical truth: 
God cannot be revealed in any finite symbol or system of symbols. This 
truth about the necessary failure of every finite representation to serve as 
a vehicle of revelation is embodied in what Mendelssohn calls the “liv- 
ing script” (Lebendige Schrift) that is produced through the Jewish peo- 
ple’s covenantal practice of the Bible’s commandments.*! The Jewish 
people’s commitment to orality over writing—an orality that in itself is 
a kind of antiwriting—makes them not only a “living script” but also a 
communal figuration of Socrates in history. 

Mendelssohn, unlike Kierkegaard, does not offer a revealed truth 
that exists beyond the power of Socrates’s reason, nor does he condemn 
Socrates to dwell forever in the anguished “passion of the infinite.” 
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Rather, he sets before us two figurations of Socrates, one that can be the 
model for all humanity and the other that is the model for one people. 
Socrates in his positivity is the model for the self-perfecting soul of 
every individual; in his ironizing negativity (his antiwriting orality) he is 
the model for the historically enduring peoplehood devoted to ironiz- 
ing all forms of dogma and sophistry. 

In the next section of the essay I will offer a more detailed account of 
Kierkegaard’s treatment of Jacobi, Lessing, and Mendelssohn in CUP to 
clearly articulate the theme of the paradoxicality of the revealed truth in 
both Mendelssohn and Kierkegaard. In the subsequent section, I will 
contrast Kierkegaard’s portrait of Socrates as a teacher in his Philosophical 
Crumbs with that of Mendelssohn in his Phädon. Kierkegaard considers 
Socrates to be a teacher who ultimately failed to embody the paradox- 
ical truth upon which salvation depends. For Mendelssohn, on the con- 
trary, only an objective and unparadoxical presentation of the truth of 
the immortality of the soul can lay the foundation for the individual’s 
salvation. I will show how the arguments advanced by Mendelssohn’s 
Socrates to persuade his companions of the immortality of the soul 
explicitly depend upon the nonsaltational nature of salvation—that is, 
its continuous progress toward God’s perfect goodness. Only a contin- 
uous progress of the soul conforms to God’s justice, a justice that is in 
harmony with God’s love. Finally, in the concluding section of the essay, 
I will offer some remarks about Leo Strauss’s interpretation of Men- 
delssohn’s confident embrace of salvation for all souls. Strauss claims 
that Mendelssohn’s belief in the ultimate achievement of felicity on the 
part of every soul is an expression of a rising bourgeois individualism, 
with its emphasis on rights rather than obligations, and also of the 
Enlightenment’s “unequivocal elevation of God’s benevolence over 
His power.”*? Against Strauss, I will argue that a better way to view 
Mendelssohn’s defense of universal, continuist salvation is to see it as an 
expression of Mendelssohn’s own “passion of the understanding” — 
namely, his passion as prosecutor of reason’s cause in the universal court 
of justice. More clearly than Kierkegaard (and Jacobi and Lessing), 
Mendelssohn saw the danger of even the most paradoxical truth be- 
coming over time the rigid dogma of a fanatical faith that consigns all 
but the elect to the flames of hell. As Gideon Freudenthal puts it in No 
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Religion without Idolatry, Mendelssohn insists that “eternal felicity cannot 
be made dependent on revelation.”*3 The paradoxical revealed truth 
may therefore be particularistic without being fanatical, since reason 
guarantees that every individual, through his or own continuing moral 
progress, will ultimately be saved. Pace Strauss, it is not God’s benevo- 
lence that Mendelssohn is concerned to elevate, but rather his justice: to 
make eternal felicity dependent on revelation is to consign some souls 
to eternal suffering, and this, as Mendelssohn insists in Phädon in the face 
of a majority opinion (including that of most rabbinic authorities** and 
even his close friend Lessing”5), would mean that God is nothing but a 
sadistic tyrant. 


MENDELSSOHN AND KIERKEGAARD ON 
THE PARADOXICAL REPRESENTATION OF THE TRUTH 


The opening of Jacobi’s Doctrine of Spinoza contains, as I have described, 
a detailed reminiscence of his visit to Lessing’s home just a few months 
before the latter’s death. The reminiscence is a synthesis of skillful lit- 
erary portraiture and philosophical dialogue—or, perhaps better put, 
repartee. The back-and-forth between Lessing and Jacobi deals mostly 
with whether or not there was any hope of escape from the logic of 
Spinoza’s fatalistic monism, with Lessing apparently willing to live 
without the comforts of a personal, providential deity and Jacobi argu- 
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ing for the necessity of taking a salto mortale out of Spinoza’s airtight but 
cold logic into a faith in the freedom of the will and a personal, loving 
God—two things that Spinoza’s monism rejects. Lessing resists Jacobi’s 
overture to join him in his salto mortale with evasive, self-ironizing 
humor. “I see how someone with a good head can lower his head for 
the somersault; take me along, if that’s possible.” Jacobi invites Lessing 
to come over and join him on the “springy spot” where the leap hap- 
pens almost by itself. Lessing replies: “But that also requires a leap, and 
my legs are too old and my head is too heavy for it.” Lessing’s “heavy 
head” can’t lighten itself of the weight of logic. 

Although giving credit to Jacobi for seeing the importance of the sal- 
to mortale, Kierkegaard in CUP considers Lessing to be his real kindred 
spirit. As for Mendelssohn, Kierkegaard says that he simply had no 
appreciation for the saltational nature of salvation. Mendelssohn appre- 
ciated that a paradoxical truth exceeded any conceptual categorization, 
but he considered the somersault “leap over oneself,” the salto mortale, 
to be a sheer impossibility: “Mendelssohn will of course have none of it 
and doesn’t know how to make either jest or earnest out of it.”?° In 
Kierkegaard’s reading of Jacobi’s Doctrine of Spinoza, Mendelssohn sim- 
ply can’t grasp the real point of the debate between Lessing and Jacobi. 
Kierkegaard therefore reproduces in different form Jacobi’s charge that 
Mendelssohn had never really understood his friend Lessing. To be 
sure, Kierkegaard also believes that Jacobi had failed to understand Less- 
ing and the profundity of his “jest” about his old legs and heavy head as 
the only proper response to anyone arguing for the necessity of the salto 
mortale, since only self-ironizing humor can serve as the appropriate 
outward guise of the subjectively “earnest” relation to the paradoxical 
truth upon which salvation depends. If, according to Kierkegaard, Jaco- 
bi is too “earnest” to grasp the profundity of Lessing’s “jest,” Men- 
delssohn “doesn’t know how to make either jest or earnest out of it.” 
“Mendelssohn,” Kierkegaard dismissively writes, “will of course have 
none of it.” 

But why “of course”? Mendelssohn fully understands, says Kierkeg- 
aard, that the paradoxical truth is the “lyrical culmination of thinking,” 
but he does not see that rather than being a meaningless impossibility, it 
is the starting point of what Kierkegaard calls the “subjective existing 
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thinker.”*? But what is keeping Mendelssohn from grasping the very 
idea that the truth upon which salvation rests might be paradoxical? 
Kierkegaard suggests that it might simply be Mendelssohn’s Judaism, 
since the “synthesis of jest and earnest” is where “all the Christian cat- 
egories are found.” But this explains nothing. Why is Judaism inca- 
pable of appreciating the paradoxical nature of “all the Christian cate- 
gories,” especially the category of saltational salvation? I think that 
Kierkegaard has offered a dismissive answer—Mendelssohn was Jewish, 
and therefore he couldn’t grasp the essence of Christianity’s paradoxical 
truth—to a serious question: Why would Mendelssohn “have none of 
it” when it came to the idea of a saltational salvation based upon one’s 
subjective relation to a paradoxical truth? In the next section of the essay 
I will argue that Mendelssohn embraces a nonsaltational view of salva- 
tion and “will have none” of saltational salvation because justice de- 
mands that salvation be universally guaranteed to every soul. But in the 
remainder of this section I want to address Kierkegaard’s charge that 
Mendelssohn has no appreciation for Lessing’s Socratic irony and indi- 
rection as the only way to communicate a necessarily paradoxical truth. 
Mendelssohn well understood the problem besetting any attempt to 
communicate the truth. In Jerusalem, he has a long and complicated dis- 
cussion of how human communication is necessarily mediated through 
words whose meanings can never be fixed or anchored to a nonverbal 
referent. Even if there is some “internal sensation” corresponding to the 
word “red,” for example, it cannot be communicated, and even point- 
ing to something red will need some verbal gloss like “That object’s 
color is red.” Each explanation creates new possibilities for confusion 
and new demands for explanation. Communication of meaning between 
two people is a never-ending process alternating between clarification 
and further complication, followed by another round of clarification 
and complication: “My neighbor and Г cannot possibly connect the 
very same words with the very same internal sensations, for we cannot 
compare them, liken them to one another and correct them without 
again resorting to words. We cannot illustrate the words by things, but 
must again have recourse to signs and words and finally metaphors.”?9 
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Humanity’s intellectual progress involves ever more complex signs 
for ever more abstract meanings, and therefore that progress will always 
involve an alternating cycle of clarity and confusion as new signs are 
introduced for more refined concepts. Although the danger of misun- 
derstanding and misinterpretation is always present in the communica- 
tion of these more refined concepts, the greater danger is that one inter- 
pretation will come to fix for all people and for all time the meaning of 
a sign. 

The fixing of a sign’s single, unchanging meaning is the very essence 
of idolatry, according to Mendelssohn. There are at least two ways that 
idolatry can arise. In the ancient world, where priests were the only 
class allowed to manipulate religious symbols and study sacred scrip- 
tures, the idolatry of the sign arises when sacred symbols and writing 
were themselves invested with the power of the god or gods they were 
thought to represent. Freudenthal, who makes Mendelssohn’s critique 
of idolatry the centerpiece not only of Jerusalem but of Mendelssohn’s 
philosophical project more generally, explains: “The gist of Mendels- 
sohn’s theory 15 this: the use of lasting representations carries with it the 
danger of idolatry. This is so because a representation may be under- 
stood as a manifestation of the represented, a conventional sign as an 
index. This understanding is so tempting because it confers meaning 
and importance on the religious practice that otherwise would be 
merely symbolic and conventional, and because it makes an abstract 
entity accessible to human imagination.”3° Although the idolatrization 
of the physical symbol and written sign is the temptation facing ancient 
priesthoods, modern ecclesiastical institutions are confronted with a 
different but equally insidious temptation: the fixing of the meaning of 
sacred scripture in a single orthodox interpretation. Since any interpre- 
tation of signs is imperfect, using one set of arbitrary signs to explain the 
meaning of another set, there can never be a final interpretation that can 
fix the meaning ofa text once and for all. But especially in religions that 
have overcome the first form of priestly idolatry, the temptation to 
adopt dogmatic orthodoxy is strong. Mendelssohn spends a consider- 
able amount of time in Jerusalem inveighing against the requirement in 
the Church of England that religious officials swear allegiance to a creed 
(the “Thirty-Nine Articles”) before being permitted to perform their 


30. Freudenthal, No Religion without Idolatry, 121. 
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duties, and he extends his criticism to the Jewish practice of excommu- 
nication of those who express unorthodox views. Freudenthal succinct- 
ly states the implication of Mendelssohn’s critique of dogmatic ortho- 
doxy: “Judaism (and all other religions) appears as a platform and medi- 
um of discussion rather than as a definite position.” 3’ Of course, Men- 
delssohn would want to stress—at least for Judaism—the fact that the 
people’s (voluntarily accepted) orthopraxy provides a common frame- 
work for their ongoing discussion about topics like God’s existence, the 
immortality of the soul, and the nature of divine providence, all of 
which must remain open to rational debate. 

Mendelssohn knows that as long as communication about God is a 
process of transmitting and interpreting signs among finite beings (as 
long as we see “through a glass darkly,” as Paul and the Kabbalah, 
would put it), there is a danger of idolatry, of investing the sign with the 
transcendent power of the divine referent. Mendelssohn does not believe 
that the truth about any statement about God, not even the claim that 
God exists, can ever be known with absolute certainty. Nor does he 
take this limitation of knowledge to be a justification for embracing the 
existence of God as a dogma. A dogma, even one as seemingly basic as 
the existence of God, will end up becoming an idol that is worshipped 
in place of God. Only a sign that cancels itself—puts itself under erasure, 
so to speak—could escape, or at least resist, the temptation to idolatry. 
Only a medium of communication that calls attention to itself as a 
medium while pointing to a meaning beyond itself can evade the con- 
flation of medium with meaning that is the essence of idolatry. Men- 
delssohn’s theory of the unique status of Jewish ceremonial law as 
enjoining no dogma, but only a practice designed to elicit interpretative 
questioning from those who witness it, is the answer to the problem of 
how a religion can best avoid idolatry. Jewish ceremonial law, accord- 
ing to Mendelssohn, does derive from a revelation of the transcendent 
God at a particular moment in history, but it does not teach the Jewish 
people anything about God that their reason alone would not be able to 
grasp. What it teaches is not a particular dogma, but what divine teach- 
ing is. Divine teaching is Socratic: it does not impart a content that is 
not already present in the learner, rather, it awakens the power of asking 
and answering that is latent in the learner. 


31. Ibid., 191. 
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To appreciate the Socratic nature of the teaching embodied in Jew- 
ish ceremonial performance, perhaps no ritual serves as well as the Pass- 
over recitation of the story of the Exodus. Freudenthal’s account of the 
ritual beautifully captures its Socratic dimension: “The motto of the 
celebration is ‘And thou shalt shew [tell] thy son in that day,’3? that is, 
instruct the next generation. Here too the religious rite that induces the 
instruction is also this very instruction itself. Indeed, the codified rite 
represented in the text (Haggadah) obviously mimics a dialogue.” 33 

In enacting the injunction found in the Bible to speak of the Exodus 
to the young, one generation of Jews becomes a Socratic teacher for the 
next generation. The answers that the performance of the ceremonial 
law seeks to elicit will point to the providential source of the law, the 
one God of Israel and all people. God’s transcendent power is revealed 
in the event of revelation at Mount Sinai, and his transcendent good- 
ness is revealed in the freedom to use reason that is granted to—indeed, 
encouraged in—Israel by means of the revelation. And by commanding 
that his revelation be transmitted through living dialogue rather than 
the fixed symbols of a priestly ritual or the catechumenal memorization 
of a written creed, God teaches what we might call the meta-lesson: 
that his being is beyond the capacity of any symbol or creed. In this 
way, every ceremonial commandment can be said to do battle against 
idolatry. In the open conversation that the commandments incite, one 
can see a direct contestation of priestly communication through esoteric 
symbols, a form of communication that inevitably declines into idolatry. 

In his Phadon, Mendelssohn offers an account of Socrates’s refusal to 
be initiated into the Eleusinian mysteries. He argues that it derives from 
Socrates’s rejection of any form of priestly esotericism: 


No matter how superstitious it might have been, he [Socrates] had 
always honored the public worship of God; and, regarding the 
Eleusinian mysteries, he advised his friends to be initiated in them; 
even though at the same he had his own reasons for not doing so. 
There are good reasons to believe, that the great mysteries of Eleusis 
were nothing other than the doctrines of a true natural religion, and 
a rational interpretation of myths. When Socrates himself refused to 
accept the initiation, it is probable that he did so, in order to retain 


32. Exodus 13:8; see Deuteronomy 6:20-24. 
33. Freudenthal, No Religion without Idolatry, 146. Emphasis added. 
34. Mendelssohn, Phddon, 58; JubA, 3.1: 29. 
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the freedom to spread these secrets with impunity, which freedom Ше 
priests would have taken away from him through the initiation.3+ 


Here we see that Mendelssohn is crediting Socrates with having a con- 
cern identical to that of the Jewish ceremonial law: to disseminate 
through open face-to-face dialogue the rational truths about God. 
Socrates the teacher is the individual embodiment of what the revealed 
legislation commands for an entire people. 

If the theory of signs and the nature of nondogmatic, anti-idolatrous 
teaching form the core of Jerusalem, with Socrates figuring as a precursor 
and model for such teaching as a way of life, we may say that Mendels- 
sohn’s text shares the same basic concern as Kierkegaard’s Concluding 
Unscientific Postscript, namely, to find in Socrates a model of religious exist- 
ence. To be sure, Kierkegaard is working out his theory of the nature of 
Christianity as a solitary relation to a single divine teaching vehicle, 
Christ, whereas Mendelssohn is interested in a communal relation to a 
collective divine teaching vehicle, the Jewish people.?5 But what 
Kierkegaard no less than Mendelssohn stresses as central is the nondog- 
matic nature of the divine teaching: “The object of faith is not a teacher 
with a doctrine, for when a teacher has a doctrine, the doctrine is со ipso 
more important than the teacher and the relation intellectual, where the 
thing is not to botch it but reach the intellectual relation’s maximum.”3° 

Like Mendelssohn, Kierkegaard takes Socrates to be the closest ana- 
logue to revealed divine teaching. And like Mendelssohn, Kierkegaard 
draws a distinction between Socrates as teacher and the nature of the 
revealed teacher.37 But the distinction goes in exactly the opposite 


35. In his now classic treatment of Mendelssohn’s theory that Jews collectively 
embody the “living script” of the revealed legislation, Arnold Eisen writes that 
“what united a community was not uniformity in belief, but commonality in 
practice.” See Arnold Eisen, “Divine Legislation as ‘Ceremonial Script’: Mendels- 
sohn on the Commandments,” AJS Review, 15.2 (1990): 260. Another way to 
mark this distinction is to say that Mendelssohn opposes orthodox dogmatism but 
encourages voluntarist orthopraxy. 

36. Kierkegaard, CUP, 273. 

37. The revealed teacher for Mendelssohn is not only the Jewish people insofar as they 
embody the “living script” ofthe revealed ceremonial law, but also the Bible itself, 
which “reminds and awakens” all people to reflect about “eternal truths” 
(Mendelssohn, JubA, 8: 166; Mendelssohn, Jerusalem, 99). Mendelssohn describes 
the Bible in terms that seem to resemble Alcibiades’s praise of Socrates in the 
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direction from the one Mendelssohn draws. Rather than transforming 
Socratic teaching into a public and social practice (the performance of 
the ceremonial law), Kierkegaard intensifies and absolutizes Socratic 
teaching into the extremist form of subjectivity and inwardness. 
Christ points to himself as the object of faith, and this, Kierkegaard 
knows, can lead straight to idolatry. Like Mendelssohn, Kierkegaard 
finds in the Socratic mode of teaching an antidote for idolatry. Accord- 
ing to Kierkegaard, Christ as teacher evades idolatry precisely by virtue 
of the paradoxical nature of who he is: both God and man. Certainly, 
though, the dogmatic assertion of orthodox Christianity that in Christ 
two natures are united in one person is not meant to be a paradox, but 
a theological explication of the paradox. Kierkegaard therefore stresses 
again and again that the paradoxical truth of Christianity is not a doc- 
trine. The paradox arises from the direct encounter of a living being 
with a teacher who conceals his identity, who calls upon the learner to 
experience the full force of the difference between what seems obvious 
on the surface to everyone and what the truth 15. The confrontation 
with the teacher elicits doubt and uncertainty precisely because the 
teacher refuses to represent himself objectively, but always evades every 
fixed statement about his teaching. This 15, according to Kierkegaard, 
the nature of Socrates as teacher. However, when the teacher not only 
resists any objective determination but also reveals himself as the most 
extreme contradiction of outward appearance and inward truth (as God 
having become man in time), then the paradoxicality of the truth 
reaches the extreme of absurdity, and the only response is faith: “When 
the eternal truth relates to someone existing, it becomes the paradox. 
The paradox, in the objective uncertainty and ignorance, repels in the 
inwardness of the one who exists... . When the paradox is itself para- 


Symposium (214ff.) when he says that the more one examines the Bible, the more 
is one astonished (erstaunt) at the depth of knowledge hidden within it (as 
Alcibiades declares about Socrates). And the closer one approaches it, “the more 
will it unfold before you its divine beauty, veiled lightly, in order not to be 
profaned by vulgar and unholy eyes” (Mendelssohn, JubA, 8: 166; Mendelssohn, 
Jerusalem, 99). Might this last reference allude to the way that Alcibiades’s drunken 
speech about the hidden divine beauty within Socrates is, for any reader of the 
Symposium knowledgeable about the biography of Alcibiades, a forecast of his 
(alleged) profanation of the Eleusinian mysteries? I do not insist that Mendelssohn 
had Alcibiades’s speech in praise of Socrates in mind when he wrote his own praise 
of the hidden “divine beauty” of Torah, but the parallel is worth noting nonetheless. 
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doxical, it pushes off on the strength of the absurd, and the correspond- 
ing passion of inwardness is faith.”3% 

For Mendelssohn, the paradoxical truth of Judaism is that God’s eter- 
nality intersects with history in a revelation that commands an unending 
conversation about God. In this ongoing conversation, the “living 
script” of Jewish life, a younger generation questions an older one in an 
effort to seek instruction from it. Just as Kierkegaard sees in Socratic 
questioning the living embodiment of how a subjective, paradoxical 
truth refuses the closure of a philosophical system, so does Mendelssohn 
see the Jewish people’s cross-generational conversation to be the living 
embodiment of how the truth about God cannot be reduced to a reli- 
gious creed. But unlike Kierkegaard, Mendelssohn does not rest the sal- 
vation of the soul upon a decision to embrace this paradoxical truth in 
a “leap of faith.” First, Mendelssohn believes that history provides evi- 
dence that is at least sufficient to persuade the Jewish people to remain 
faithful to the revealed legislation as the key to their collective salvation, 
understood as their this-worldly survival throughout history—a surviv- 
al that, so long as the Jewish people remain the “living script” of the 
divine legislation, is part of God’s providential plan to teach all humans 
that his being is not able to be perfectly and finally represented in any 
finite sign system or script. No salto mortale is needed to maintain the 
continuity of the generations of the Jewish people, if only they sustain 
their ongoing conversation about God. Second—and this is the point 
that will concern me in the next section of the essay—the idea that the 
individual’s salvation requires a salto mortale in relation to a paradoxical 
truth is, for Mendelssohn, tantamount to consigning many if not most 
souls to eternal damnation. Mendelssohn believes that the only path to 
salvation for the individual soul is one that leads progressively and con- 
tinuously from an imperfect, limited cognition of God’s goodness to its 
more perfect cognition. The truth upon which salvation is based is not 
at all paradoxical because it rests not upon the negative relationship 
between God’s infinite being and history’s finitude, but upon the 
mind’s progressively enlarging grasp of God’s infinite goodness. For 
Mendelssohn, the paradoxical truth is that God’s infinitude cannot be 
fixed in any lifeless dogma but only in the living conversation that neg- 
atively embodies that infinitude in time. And for Mendelssohn the truth 


38. Kierkegaard, CUP, 175. 
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upon which the salvation of the soul rests is one that every soul can and 
ultimately will grasp in accordance with that soul’s level of perfection, 
unalloyed by any negativity. As he puts in Jerusalem, “all the inhabitants 
of the world are called to happiness, and the means toward it are as 
widespread as humanity itself.’”’39 

Kierkegaard saw that paradoxical truths are not the sort that all 
humanity is meant to ultimately grasp. If they were obvious enough to 
win universal acceptance, they would not be paradoxical. To proclaim 
Christianity’s paradoxical truth can be properly done only through 
indirection. Jesus spoke in parables, and Kierkegaard assumes a pseud- 
onymous authorship. Mendelssohn also appreciated that the temptation 
to idolatry—the temptation, in other words, to reduce the paradoxical 
revelation in the “living script” of Jewish ceremonial practice to a fixed 
creedal orthodoxy—was inescapable, and humanity as a whole would 
throughout history always fall into one form of idolatry or another. 
God’s paradoxical revelation in a “living script” is indeed beyond the 
power of humanity as a whole to grasp. This is not eternal damnation but 
historical damnation, if you will.4° What Mendelssohn would “have 
none of” is the idea that the individual soul’s ultimate destiny 15 decided 
by a paradoxical truth that requires a “leap of faith,” which leaves the 
great multitude on the damned side of the divide. For Mendelssohn, 
God’s goodness is compatible with his election of one particular people 
to be the paradoxical “teachers” throughout history of his unrepresent- 
ability, but it is entirely incompatible with the election of particular 
souls to salvation and the damnation of all the rest. To paraphrase Paul, 
in God’s eternal judgment of the individual there is neither Greek nor 
Jew: all are saved. 

Let me summarize. Mendelssohn, as we will see, argues that each 
individual will ultimately achieve blessedness in a continuous process of 
self-perfection, but he does not think that humanity collectively is on a 
progressive path toward moral perfection. That is why there is a need for 
one people to be the permanent embodiment (the paradoxical teachers) 
in their communal life of the injunction against idolatry. The Jewish 


39. Mendelssohn, JubA, 8: 161; Mendelssohn, Jerusalem, 94. 


40. On Mendelssohn’s rather pessimistic view concerning the cyclicality of 
enlightenment and superstition in human history, see Matt Erlin, “Reluctant 
Modernism: Moses Mendelssohn’s Philosophy of History,” Journal of the History 
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people teach in the way that Socrates did: by raising questions in the 
minds of those around them about the nature of God and what he 
expects of all humans insofar as they are his creations. The central, nodal 
point where God’s nature and human existence meet is not for Men- 
delssohn, as it is for Kierkegaard, a paradoxically absurd becoming human 
on the part of God, but rather the endless process of becoming godlike 
on the part of the each human. And this nonparadoxical truth is what 
Mendelssohn allows Socrates to teach us in his Радон. 


MENDELSSOHN AND KIERKEGAARD ON SALTATIONAL SALVATION 


Kierkegaard’s Concluding Unscientific Postscript builds upon and returns 
frequently to the pamphlet in which Socrates as a teacher is discussed in 
relation to the paradoxical truth of Christian revelation, Philosophical 
Crumbs. Indeed, CUP 1s the “postscript” to PC. Although there is a ref- 
erence to Friedrich Jacobi in PC, the Spinoza quarrel between Jacobi 
and Mendelssohn is not mentioned overtly.4 However, as I pointed 
out at the beginning of this essay, Kierkegaard’s treatment of Socrates as 
a teacher in CUP 1s explicitly contrasted with Mendelssohn’s presenta- 
tion of Socrates in Phadon. Kierkegaard does not name Mendelssohn ог 
his Рпадоп, but Kierkegaard does write disparagingly about people who 
offer “three proofs” for the immortality of the soul. In PC Kierkegaard 
again attacks Mendelssohn’s Phddon without naming it. I will argue in 
what follows that PC is deeply indebted to the Рпадоп, but we may note 
now that Kierkegaard’s PC ends, I believe, with an oblique criticism of 
Mendelssohn’s book. In the concluding paragraph of PC titled “The 
Moral,” Kierkegaard writes: 


This hypothesis [that an individual can “base his eternal happiness on 
his relation to something historical’’47] indisputably goes beyond the 
Socratic [where the historical person is only a contingent occasion for 
gaining eternal happiness] at every point. Whether it is therefore truer 
than the Socratic is an entirely different question that cannot be 
answered in the same breath, in that here we have assumed a new 
organ: faith, and a new presupposition: the consciousness of sin; a new 
decision: the moment, and a new teacher: the god in time. Without 
these I truly would not have dared to present myself before the ironist 
admired for millennia and whom I approach with an enthusiasm so 


41. See Kierkegaard, РС, 150. 
42. Ibid., 172. 
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ardent it is surpassed by none. But to go further than Socrates, when 
one essentially says the same thing he says only not nearly so well— 
that at least is not Ѕосгайс.43 


With this paragraph Kierkegaard points forward to the CUP, where 
he will indeed “go beyond” Socrates. He acknowledges that only 
someone basing himself in Christianity could dare to “go further than 
Socrates.” Then he concludes with a jab at anyone who would dare to 
go further than Socrates while saying “the same thing he says only not 
nearly so well.” Who could he have in mind? We know that in CUP 
Kierkegaard will express “disgust” at “those with three proofs” for the 
immortality of the soul. Mendelssohn himself will say in the preface to 
the third edition of Phädon that he found it necessary “to allow my 
Socrates to almost speak like a philosopher from the eighteenth centu- 
ry.”44 The concluding line of Kierkegaard’s PC, given all the evidence, 
is almost certainly a jab at Mendelssohn. 

The fact of the matter is that Kierkegaard’s PC owes a tremendous 
debt to the arguments for the immortality of the soul in Mendelssohn’s 
Phadon. As the notion of the continuous progress of the soul toward 
perfection is important to Mendelssohn, so is the notion of a “transition 
from nothing, from non-being, and from the manifold possible ‘now’” 
important to Kierkegaard.+5 Every new element of Christianity men- 
tioned in “The Moral” that concludes PC takes as its point of departure 
the “transition from nothing” as the essence of historical becoming. 
Faith is the only “organ” to relate to the inherent unknowability of 
every historical becoming (since the instantaneous transition cannot be 
the object of immediate knowledge, we can know only what has already- 
come to be); the consciousness of sin arises from the freedom that the 
“transition from nothing” grants to the human individual to be reborn 
in faith, or to refuse to be reborn; the decision in the instant is the rela- 
tion of faith to the absurd paradox of God transitioning in an instant 
from eternity into historical time; and the new teacher is the one who 
calls upon this instantaneous decision of faith. So Kierkegaard cannot 
go beyond Socrates without going beyond a conception of time in 
which there is no possibility of an instantaneous transition from non- 


43. Ibid., 173. 
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being into being. A conception of time as continuous and lacking a 
transition from nonbeing to being is precisely the one that underlies 
Mendelssohn’s proofs for the immortality of the soul. Mendelssohn calls 
it “the doctrine of continuity.” 46 Kierkegaard’s criticism of Socrates as 
failing to understand the nature of the “absolute paradox” (Со 
becoming human) is, therefore, based upon his acceptance of Men- 
delssohn’s continuist temporality as the aptest metaphysical expression 
of the Socratic-Platonic conception of the nature of becoming as 
excluding a freely caused instantaneous transition from nonbeing into 
being. 

It would be worth exploring in detail the way that Kierkegaard’s PC 
develops a theory of the instant that counters Mendelssohn’s doctrine of 
continuity, but the limitation of space will not allow me to pursue this 
theme here. I will simply say that Kierkegaard’s understanding of 
instantaneous becoming as a freely caused transition from nonbeing to 
being derives from Jacobi, and I have elsewhere discussed Jacobi’s the- 
ory (and Mendelssohn’s attempt to refute 10).47 What I want to focus on 
in this essay, rather, is the difference that the Kierkegaardian instant 
makes to the economy of salvation. For Kierkegaard, the instant divides 
the sinful past of the individual (the willful “condition of error” in 
respect of the absurdly paradoxical truth) from her rebirth into faith, but 
it also divides this embodied life from the eternal condition of the post- 
mortem soul. To die without having made the decision for faith in the 
instant is to have allowed the soul to pass into an eternal and irreparable 
separation from God. For Mendelssohn, the instant does not exist since 
time is infinitely divisible (as he argues in the first dialogue of the Phd- 
don), and therefore the soul, as a simple substance without parts (the 
proof is offered in the second dialogue), can never pass from being into 
nonbeing. As a consequence, the immortal existence of the soul in time 


46. Mendelssohn, Phädon, 151; JubA, 3.1: 147. 
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guarantees the soul a duration in which it continues to exercise its nat- 
ural intellectual and moral powers. On the assumption that God loves 
every soul, Socrates asserts at the beginning of the third dialogue that 
“God doesn’t condemn us to eternal misery.”’45 Thus Mendelssohn’s 
and Kierkegaard’s differing conceptions of time are adapted to their dif- 
fering economies of salvation. What I hope to show in this section is 
not only how Kierkegaard’s replacement of Socrates as a teacher in 
favor of Christ in the PC is a direct attack on Mendelssohn’s Socrates 
with his gospel of universal salvation, but also how the difference 
between Kierkegaard and Mendelssohn comes down to a question 
about the nature of God: can God’s attribute of loving benevolence be 
eternally in conflict with his attribute of justice? Mendelssohn argues 
that to exercise justice in conflict with the promptings of love is the 
mark of a cruel martinet; for Kierkegaard, it is the mark of a divine suf- 
fering (the suffering of a lover who cannot reach his beloved). Men- 
delssohn, believing that God is the possessor of all perfections, could 
not imagine a suffering God. But this does not take us to the heart of the 
matter. Mendelssohn simply cannot accept the idea of the individual’s 
eternal suffering. Not even God’s cosuffering, even if Mendelssohn 
could imagine such a thing, could justify any soul’s eternal suffering. 
Eternal suffering is in itself so unjust that it could be perpetrated only by 
“the most misanthropic tyrant.”49 That is Mendelssohn’s judgment, 
and he is willing to break with Leibniz (and his friend Lessing) over this 
point. Mendelssohn’s judgment, whether we agree with it or not, is 
certainly not one that we can casually dismiss, as Leo Strauss does, as the 
product of a rising bourgeois individualism’s principle that happiness 15 
the right of every individual. But I am running ahead of myself: 

In explicating the theories of time that underlie the differing econ- 
omies of salvation in Mendelssohn and Kierkegaard, let us start with 
Kierkegaard’s PC. The book begins with a question that was central to 
Socrates (at least as Plato presents him): “То what extent can the truth 
be taught?” 5° Kierkegaard identifies the answer upon which Socratic 
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teaching was premised: teaching is the process of leading the soul from 
forgetfulness to recollection of the truth. Socrates, as Plato presents him, 
never imparts the truth to a learner but only causes him to remember 
what he already knew. Socrates does this by causing confusion in the 
learner about, for example, the meaning of temperance, and thus awak- 
ening the learner’s desire to search for the truth. Once that desire is 
awakened, the truth is discovered by turning away from all externalities 
(received opinions about temperance and particular instances of tem- 
perance) and turning one’s gaze inward. There, in the soul itself— 
indeed, in the soul as conceived of as separable from all physical exter- 
nalities, and therefore immortal—lies the truth. The soul is like God, 
and this truth gives the living individual the courage to resist worldly 
temptations to injustice and vice. As Kierkegaard explains it: “The 
Socratic view is that each individual is his own center and the world is 
centered around him, because his self-knowledge is a knowledge of 
God. This is how Socrates understood himself and, according to him, 
how everyone must understand himself and, with this in mind, how he 
must also understand his relation to another individual, always with 
equal humility and equal pride.” 5! 

Socrates awakens the other soul to recollection precisely by repelling 
the other back into himself, resisting every request for a truth that could 
be imparted from without. But Socrates is not essential to the learner, 
he is only an “occasion” for recollecting an already known truth: “The 
temporal point of departure is nothing, because the instant that I dis- 
cover that I have always known the truth, without knowing it, it [the 
temporal point] is immediately hidden in the eternity of this ‘always. ”” 37 
Kierkegaard then hypothesizes the existence of a teacher of the truth 
whose “temporal point of departure” would not be swallowed up by 
the eternity of the memory of the soul. Such a teacher is not the dis- 
pensable “occasion” for learning; rather, he is essential to the learning. 
Such a teacher does not confront a learner already primed to learn, but 
one so sunk in self-willed error that the teacher must provide the con- 
dition for learning by drawing him away from himself. Such a teacher 
operates in a Socratic manner to the extent that he rebuffs the learner 
through paradox. Socrates could be the occasion for teaching only if the 
learner saw that Socrates could teach him nothing about the eternal and 
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essential truth. A teacher who would be the indispensable condition for 
learning also teaches through paradox: that he can teach him nothing 
except that he is the eternal truth. Socrates teaches the soul how it is like 
God; the indispensable teacher teaches the soul how it is not God, for 
there he stands. However, the form in which he stands is precisely not 
that of a God, but ofa humble servant. This intensifies the paradox. The 
soul is freed from its self-willed error when it can accept the absurdity 
that God can enter into historical time, and the paradox that in doing so 
he will seem to be anything but God. The soul no longer seeks the truth 
in itself, as it does when Socrates is its teacher. The soul is freed from 
self-love by the divine teacher’s love. Thus does Christ as indispensable 
teacher supersede Socrates as teacher. 

The significance of the instant might be missed in this exposition of 
Kierkegaard’s argument. The instant derives its significance not only 
from the fact that the confrontation with the indispensable teacher is 
not an instant that is swallowed up in the eternity of the always of the 
soul’s recollection. It also, and more basically, derives its significance 
from the fact that an eternal truth that has not entered into historical 
time in an instant could not be taught in such a way that it could make 
an essential difference to the learner. Plato (and Mendelssohn) shows us 
how Socratic teaching makes an essential difference to the learner 
because it moves the learner from ignorance about her true nature (as 
immortal soul) to knowledge, and thus permits the learner to know 
what will satisfy her and bring her true happiness. What Socrates 
achieves in respect of the learner happens in time, but the time element 
is trot-essential te-itKierkegaard contrasts the way that Socrates serves 
as an “occasion” for learning without his time-bound existence being 
essential to what is learned with Christ’s teaching and its relationship to 
time. According to Kierkegaard, the teaching of the eternal truth that 
the indispensable teacher (Christ) teaches requires the learner to con- 
front Christ’s essential relationship to time. The learner must confront 
in Christ the absurd paradox that the eternal truth had broken into time 
in the form of a humble servant. For Kierkegaard, the first condition of 
possibility of the soul’s eternal blessedness is the entrance of God into 
historical time to teach the eternal truth in the paradoxical form of a 
humble servant. The second condition of possibility is that the learner 
confronts the teacher in historical time. The confrontation, insofar as it 
transforms the learner, occurs in an instant. Kierkegaard devotes a long 
section of PC to explaining that the confrontation with the teacher can 
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either Бе as а contemporary or as one who hears Ше report about Ше 
teacher. In either case, the paradox is the same and poses the same chal- 
lenge to the learner, a challenge that is meant to elicit a leap into faith. 
I am not interested in the details of Kierkegaard’s argument for this, but 
I do want to underscore the point that, for Kierkegaard, eternal bless- 
edness is either achieved during one’s historical existence or never 
achieved. Given Kierkegaard’s analysis of the conditions of possibility of 
achieving salvation, we may say this: once the soul passes out of its em- 
bodied existence, its condition is either eternal despair or eternal bless- 
edness. Between the two conditions there is no possible transition, just 
as during the soul’s existence in historical time only God himself can 
affect the learner’s transition from self-willed error (sin) into faith. 
God’s love for every individual leads God to become an indispensable 
teacher in historical time, but when God does this, the learner stands 
confronted in an instant with a decision between two possible eterni- 
ties: despair or blessedness. God’s love for every individual cannot be 
revealed without the sorrow of condemning some individuals, despite 
being beloved of God, to eternal despair. “There is not simply joy in 
heaven,” Kierkegaard writes, “but also sorrow, the sorrow of having to 
deny the learner what he longs for with his whole soul and to have to 
deny him this precisely because he is the beloved.”>3 

That any two conditions of the soul are of this discontinuous and 
unbridgeable nature—that the soul can be in eternal despair of attaining 
what it “longs for”—is exactly what Mendelssohn’s Socrates denies is 
the case, and he does so to argue not simply that there can be no tran- 
sition of the soul from being to nonbeing, but also that there must be a 
transition from lack of blessedness to its possession for every soul 
because of God’s love. Before turning to a closer look at Mendelssohn’s 
continuist theory of time and salvation, I want to examine one passage 
in Kierkegaard’s PC that will allow us to see not only how Kierkegaard 
breaks with Mendelssohn’s views about salvation, but how he borrows 
Mendelssohn’s language in doing so. 

The passage I want to look at deals with the birth and rebirth of the 
soul. The soul that Christ comes to teach is, as we have seen, born into 
a life that is discontinuous with its possible eternal blessedness. It exists 
in a state of self-willed ignorance, what Kierkegaard calls “sin.” The 
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soul existing in sin must be reborn completely if it is to cross from this 
life to eternal blessedness. Kierkegaard contrasts Christian rebirth with 
what Plato said about Socrates in the Theatetus—that he could be a mid- 
wife at the birth of knowledge in the learner because he had passed the 
point where he was himself able to be pregnant. Kierkegaard further 
points out that Plato in the Symposium had likened the soul’s recovery 
of its forgotten knowledge to its giving birth to a new self in beauty. 
Moved by its love for beauty, the soul ascends a ladder of beautiful 
objects until it finds the Form of Beauty, fully recollects its former bliss 
in contemplating all the Forms, and then gives birth to its new self in 
beauty. Socrates can at best serve as the midwife for this delivery, but he 
himself cannot give birth. Kierkegaard, in describing the difference be- 
tween the procreative love of the divine teacher and Socrates’s arous- 
al—as midwife—of the soul’s labor pains of love, draws attention to the 
radical discontinuity between this mortal life and eternal blessedness. 
We will see presently how this passage not only in its content but in its 
very language responds to Mendelssohn’s Phädon: 


Just as, from the Socratic perspective, the teacher’s love was only that 
of a deceiver if he allowed the disciple to continue to believe that he 
actually owed him something [the way the Sophists taught], rather 
than helping him to become self-sufficient, when the god wants to 
become a teacher, his love must not simply be assisting but procreative. 
He must, through his love, give birth to the learner, or as we have called 
him, the one reborn, with which expression we designate the transition 
from not being to being. The truth is thus that the learner owes him every- 
thing. But it is precisely this that makes understanding so difficult: that 
the learner becomes nothing and yet is not annihilated. . . .34 


Later in PC Kierkegaard will devote several pages to explicating the 
nature of the transition from not being to being.>> The point will be 
that how things change can be explained without resorting to a transi- 
tion from nonbeing to being, but that something has being at all does 
require such a transition, at least for things that are not necessary beings 
(whose being requires what Kierkegaard takes to be a qualitative shift 
from possibility to actuality). When a learner (soul) is brought back into 
being by God (reborn) after it has tried to will itself into being (to be 
self-sufficient), it becomes nothing (in and for itself) but is not annihi- 
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lated (because it now has being through God). The individual’s rebirth, 
her transition from sin into saving faith, is a paradoxical transition from 
nonbeing to being that seems to the understanding like a transition from 
being to nonbeing. To the individual in sin, the transition seems like 
becoming nothing, since the sinful individual’s error is that he has (self- 
sufficient) being. After his rebirth, the individual recognizes that he has 
indeed become nothing, since he owes the teacher everything. But, 
although he is nothing (in himself), he is not annihilated; instead, he is 
reborn. The individual has, by confronting the paradoxical teacher, 
accomplished his highest passion: “the highest power of every passion is 
always to will its own annihilation.”5° The individual’s passion con- 
fronts God’s passion and both meet at an instant in time when finite illu- 
sory being (the sinner) crosses paths with infinite true being. That the 
finite and the infinite could meet this way is, Kierkegaard declares “the 
miracle.” 57 

Mendelssohn, as Kierkegaard says in CUP, “will of course have none 
of it.” Mendelssohn’s God does not interrupt the course of time but 
rather sustains creation through a ceaseless renewal of what Men- 
delssohn calls “the powers that lie in nature.”>5* In the Phadon—if not in 
his earlier Philosophical Dialogues, where he leaves the possibility of 
instantaneous creation ex nihilo open5?— Mendelssohn seems to 
embrace not only a continuist version of the nature of time in which 
there is no smallest unit of time, but also a continuist version of God’s 
creation of things in time in which there is no single moment of cre- 
ation, but a beginningless and endless creation. Natural powers, Men- 
delssohn says, “are always working, always active: for if they fell asleep 
even for a moment, only the Almighty could awaken them to act. But 
should we call this natural, what only the Almighty can do?”’°° Natural 
powers, in other words, are the unceasing expression of the eternal 
power of God. God does not let nature slip into nonbeing every instant 
and then, in the next, re-create it. Mendelssohn explains the process of 
continuous change with the metaphor of birth, but, unlike Kierke- 
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gaard’s conception of birth, it is exactly not a change from nonbeing to 
being: 
The power of nature, for example, which changes the times of day, 
is working already now, to lead night to the horizon after some time, 
but it makes its way through midday and evening, which are the tran- 
sitions from the birth of day until its death. 
Right. 
Even in sleep itself the vital powers work towards the future awak- 
ening, as they prepare the awakened state for future sleep. 
This is not to be denied. 
And generally, if a state is supposed to follow its contrary in a natural 
way, as such things happen with all natural changes: then the 
constantly active powers of nature must have already worked on this 
change previously, and have made the previous state pregnant, as it 
were, with the future state.° 


Based upon the principle that every new condition was “pregnant” 
in a prior condition, Mendelssohn concludes that “there is a mean 
between being and not-being.” 6? Nothing perishes entirely. Life and 
death are “links in a continuous series of changes, which are connected 
with each other in the most intimate way through successive transi- 
tions.”°3 But perhaps God could though a miracle break the link at a 
certain point for a certain soul and in this way annihilate it: “But what 
if the soul was annihilated by a supernatural force, Бу a deity?”°+ Men- 
delssohn finds the idea of God withdrawing his sustaining love from a 
soul and thereby annihilating it to be abhorrent to reason: “What we 
were anxious about was, whether the nature of our soul as such is not 
mortal, and this anxiety we are trying to overcome by reason; but if 
God, the all good Creator and Preserver of things, will destroy the soul 
by a miracle? No, Cebes, let us rather fear the sun would change into 
ice, before we will fear an evil act from the self-subsisting Good, anni- 
hilation by а miracle.”°5 But, as we have seen, this is exactly what salva- 
tion is for Kierkegaard: annihilation by a miracle. Kierkegaard takes up 
Mendelssohn’s defense of the immortality of the soul based on the non- 
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miraculous, continuous preservation of nature through God’s love and 
reverses all the terms. For the soul to achieve eternal felicity requires 
that it be annihilated; only a miracle can reveal God’s love. For Men- 
delssohn, Kierkegaard’s salvation is eternal death or, worse, the eternal 
suffering of an unfulfillable passion. And Kierkegaard’s loving God is an 
evil demiurge who delights in upsetting the order of nature. 

The third dialogue of the Рпадоп begins with Socrates leading Cebes 
to admit that, if we are “most tenderly” loved by God, then “the least 
fear can never come over you, that the Almighty would doom you to 
eternal torment, and, guilty or innocent, would allow you to be eter- 
nally miserable.” So strongly does Mendelssohn’s Socrates believe in 
this proposition that he is willing to call it “the measuring rod of the 
certainty of our knowledge, when we talk of future events.”°7 Men- 
delssohn is breaking new ground in representing Socrates as one who 
denies the eternality of punishment. A Berlin Enlightener who would 
become one of Mendelssohn’s greatest admirers, Johann August Eber- 
hard (1739—1809), would publish the first part of his two-volume mag- 
num opus, Neue Apologie des Socrates (1772), just a few years after Men- 
delssohn’s Phädon. In Neue Apologie des Socrates, Eberhard argues against 
Leibniz’s theodical defense of the eternality of hell, but, unlike Men- 
delssohn, he does not have the audacity to claim that Socrates (or Plato) 
would agree with him.°* Indeed, in an essay titled “Leibniz on Eternal 
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2, 1778; 3rd ed. of vol. 1, 1788). Eberhard responds to Lessing’s criticisms of him 
in vol. 2, pages 479, ch. 10). Eberhard’s two volumes were obviously read by 
Mendelssohn, since, as the following footnote points out, Eberhard is referred to 
although not named in Jerusalem. It is interesting to note in passing that Eberhard 
isalmost certainly one of Mendelssohn’s sources, besides Bishop William Warbur- 
ton, for the identification of hieroglyphics as the source of Egyptian animal 
worship. In the chapter of vol. 2 that immediately precedes his response to 
Lessing’s criticisms of his attack on eternal punishment, Eberhard offers his 
argument for the origin of Egyptian animal worship in the misappropriation of 
hieroglyphic symbols as themselves deserving of veneration. Eberhard praises 
Moses and also the Pythagorean legislators of Greek antiquity as the first to institute 
an imageless worship of God. Eberhard, like Mendelssohn in Jerusalem, also 
speaks about the corruption of even the Pythagorean nonimagistic numbers into 
venerated objects (in the Kabbalah, he says). On Mendelssohn’s relationship to 
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Punishment,” Lessing later takes up the cudgels on behalf of Leibniz 
and against Eberhard.°? Mendelssohn and Eberhard occupy minority 
positions, but Mendelssohn is far more aggressive in his attack on eter- 
nal punishment, an attack he makes not only in the Phädon but also in 
Jerusalem and again in his Sache Gottes (The Case for God), a revisioning 
of Leibniz’s theodicy that was composed around 1784 and went unpub- 
lished until 1844. I will have more to say about Sache Gottes in the con- 
clusion to this essay, but for the moment I want to focus ор the Phadon. 

Mendelssohn’s final argument for the immortality of the soul in the 
Рпадоп is that justice would be overturned if the soul were not immor- 
tal. Why is this argument given such pride of place? The answer takes us 
to the point where Mendelssohn and Kierkegaard fundamentally agree. 
After having Socrates describe the wonder that the contemplation of 
the whole of creation elicits, Mendelssohn switches to what Kierkeg- 
aard would call a “lyrical” mode: “Is it befitting wisdom to make the 
final goal of its miracles a phantom of felicity, which always comes into 
and passes out of being? O no, my friends!, providence has not given us 
a desire for everlasting felicity in vain. It can and will be satisfied. ”7° Just 
a few sentences earlier Mendelssohn has described the universal human 
“desire for everlasting felicity” in terms that remind us of Kierkegaard’s 
“passion of the infinite”: “The striving in human life knows no bound- 
aries. Every human desire aims as such to the infinite. Our desire for 
knowledge is insatiable, our ambition also—even lowly greediness tor- 
ments and disturbs us, without our ever being able to satiate it. The 
feeling of beauty seeks the infinite; the sublime charms us simply by the 
unfathomability that adheres to 16.7' 
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Justice demands that the infinitude of human striving find its ana- 
logue in the infinitude of the life in which one can continue to strive. It 
is not the infinitude of the striving that drives Mendelssohn to despair 
(as it does Kierkegaard), it is the annihilation of this striving: “What is 
more terrifying to the human soul than annihilation?”’? Again, Kierke- 
gaard would agree. But Mendelssohn’s faith is that justice is an expres- 
sion of love. A loving and just God offers satisfaction for every soul’s 
infinite striving, and this means that every soul will have time to lift 
itself close enough to God so that, even if its striving continues, it will 
enjoy eternal felicity simce—for every rational creature—felicity and 
goodness consist in the increase of its perfection, just as suffering and 
evil consist in that perfection’s decrease. 

Kierkegaard considers God’s justice to have been torn away from 
God’s love by human sinfulness. Divine justice would be done if every 
soul were to suffer eternally, since every soul is born in sin. God’s love 
forestalls the immediate execution of his judgment. Humanity is sev- 
ered from God, and only a miracle of love breaking into historical time 
can save sinful humanity from its infinite, insatiable, and unsatisfiable 
longing. For Mendelssohn, in contrast, the achievement of eternal bless- 
edness has nothing to do with a miraculous intervention in time. He 
makes this point most clearly in Sache Gottes, where he explains how the 
idea of eternal punishment arose when humans projected the original 
source of evil (which is truly only an unavoidable consequence of the 
essentially imperfect nature of all created things and is not a positive reality 
in its own right) onto an imaginary being with a perfectly evil will: 

The brilliant idea occurred to some people to adopt the notion of a 
fundamentally evil being, a creature whose whole enjoyment consists 
in doing evil and who is supposed to have seduced innocent humanity 
into taking its first misstep. It is from this first misstep that the great 
horde of moral and physical evils and all the horrors and torments 
under which humanity groans are supposed to have flowed as a natural 
consequence. In order to justify the ways of God, one alleges that 
humanity drew all this evil upon itself. One thus places the Creator 
and his creatures into the roles of dueling antagonists. The human who 
had angered and offended God is then condemned in accordance with 
God’s strict justice to eternal damnation. From the moment of that 
first misstep, the human is worthless as far as doing good is concerned. 
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He has been transformed into a purely evil being without any capacity 
for making morally good decisions. Should there be any chance of 
salvation, it would require an extraordinary exercise of grace, a super- 
natural intervention on the part of God, which would generate in the 
human an ability for goodness. But even this extraordinary exercise 
of God’s grace usually and for most humans is thwarted by the resis- 
tance of their corrupted nature and only rarely does it achieve its 
intended aim. One can see the immense confusion that must be 
created when these popular religious concepts are introduced into 
philosophy.” 

Mendelssohn’s universe has no place for a “fundamentally evil being,” 
and no place for a rupture within the universe that would be so great as 
to make repair require a miracle—and one that fails to achieve its pur- 
pose, at that. Mendelssohn’s confidence in reason leads him to the 
unshakable conclusion that an immortal soul cannot justly suffer for 
eternity, whatever any religion may say. 

Reason’s claim to justice in the matter of eternal suffering must 
supersede all other claims because it is upon the justice of the soul’s 
immortality—its universal promise of eternal blessedness—and not the 
sheer fact of immortality that humanity’s collective welfare in this life 
depends. As Michah Gottlieb puts it in Faith and Freedom, “once eternal 
punishment is rejected, beliefin the immortality of the soul allows us to 
live in constant awareness of our mortality while avoiding the despair 
that necessarily accompanies the thought of the perpetual possibility of 
death.”’4 To ensure that every single human being can hope for and 
work toward her happiness is the task of just governance, whether divine 
or human. If human life terminates in annihilation, “life becomes the 
ultimate goal, the final aim of our desires the highest possession we can 
strive for.”75 That is, nothing would be worth sacrificing one’s biolog- 
ical life for. Indeed, not even the whole world would be worth pre- 
serving if it meant the loss of one’s biological life: “According to this 
assumption [that death is the annihilation of one’s being], to every mor- 
al being inheres a definitive right to cause the destruction of the entire 
world, if his life, that is his existence, can only be prolonged.”7° A 
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world that has lost its confidence in the immortality of the soul and the 
promise of eternal felicity that it holds is a world of moral monsters, each 
one a god decreeing the rest to damnation. Justice consists either of the 
mutually assured destruction of all by the righteous self-love of each, or 
of the harmonious order of created beings all realizing their perfection 
and their felicity in the infinitude of time. 

Mendelssohn embraces a vision of the harmony and beauty of cre- 
ation because a fractured creation that is severed from God has no room 
for divine justice that is in harmony with divine love, and this harmony 
follows necessarily from any rational understanding of God’s nature. As 
Mendelssohn says in Jerusalem, “wisdom linked to goodness is justice.””7” 
Thus how could perfect wisdom and perfect goodness (another way of 
referring to benevolent love) contradict one another without destroy- 
ing, or radically transforming, the definition of justice as it applies to the 
perfect being, God? If the definition of justice does not apply to God, 
then the world God created is not just. It is certainly not “the best of all 
possible worlds,” since a just world is better than an unjust one. Men- 
delssohn will neither have recourse to mystery (God’s justice is beyond 
human comprehension) nor will he attempt to offer reasons why for 
some (most!) humans (those in hell) divine justice is eternally executed 
and divine love eternally withdrawn. Justice is justice, and, as I will 
show in the conclusion of this essay, even God is duty-bound to fulfill 
the demands of justice. Mendelssohn sees no difference between a cre- 
ation divided from God’s love (and therefore justice) by sin and a god- 
forsaken creation of humans bent on mutual annihilation. Immediately 
after the passage I quoted above from Sache Gottes, Mendelssohn makes 
it clear that a creation in which salvation was achieved through a mir- 
acle that only a few could attain is one that makes of this earth a living 
hell: “One can see the immense confusion that must be created when 
these popular religious concepts are introduced into philosophy. The 
hypotheses and opinions that they have spawned are numberless. Each 
hypothesis 15 advanced by a different religious faction and these factions 
have multiplied themselves endlessly, each one calling the rest heresies. 
Should any one of them gain sufficient power, it then sets upon perse- 
cuting the others.” 


Voraussetzung, ein entschiedenes Recht zu, den Untergang der ganzen Welt 
verursachen, wenn es sein Leben, das heißt sein Dasein, nur fristen Капп.”) 
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With either of the two options that deny the promise of universal 
eternal felicity to every soul, we end up with universal damnation: if 
there is nothing but this life, then we become gods of our own private 
worlds, willing to consign all other beings to destruction for one second 
more of life; and if salvation in the afterlife is granted to only a few, we 
tremble in fear before our various gods and persecute the heretics who 
depart from the one true path to salvation. Kierkegaard thought he could 
evade the second arm of the dilemma by making salvation have nothing 
to do with creed and only to do with a subjective decision to embrace a 
faith in an absurd and paradoxical truth. As for the first arm of the dilem- 
ma, he thought that a strong prince could hold in check the worst ele- 
ments of the crowd. So much for the claims of reason for divine and 
human justice. Mendelssohn would “of course have none of it.” 


CONCLUSION: 
LEO STRAUSS’S ASSESSMENT OF MENDELSSOHN’S PHADON 


Leo Strauss had little sympathy for Mendelssohn’s arguments that 
God’s justice is incompatible with eternal punishment. Gottlieb points 
out that Jacobi believed that “in privileging personal comfort and hap- 
piness, Mendelssohn’s bourgeois philosophy effectively reduces our 
humanity and makes us small, petty, ignoble men.”78 Strauss endorses 
Jacobi’s judgment. In his introduction to the _Jubilaumsausgabe edition of 
the Phadon, Strauss rightly identifies the central aim of the Phädon to be 
not simply to prove the immortality of the soul, but to show that the 
soul’s immortality holds out the promise of universally achievable felic- 
ity. Universal felicity, for Strauss, is the battle cry of the Enlightenment 
against the “superstitions” of the past: 


We are destined for happiness, we have all the means for happiness 
at our disposal, because ‘an all-benevolent and all-wise being has 
brought us forth,’7? because we ‘are loved most tenderly . . . by that 
holiest being of all, which has brought из forth.’®° Here we confront 
the presupposition of the doctrine of immortality that is at the root 
of Mendelssohn’s orientation as such; this presupposition is the belief 
in God as a God that is only benevolent, only ‘tenderly loving,’ ‘softly 
dispensing’ the means of happiness. The entire Enlightenment, insofar 
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as it explicitly or implicitly maintains its connection with the tradition 
founded in the Bible, is characterized by its combating the traditional 
doctrines and sentiments that it combats by recourse to God’s benev- 
olence. More precisely, the unequivocal elevation of God’s benevo- 
lence over his power, his glory, and his punitive anger is peculiar to 
the Enlightenment; for the Enlightenment, God is above all not a 
demanding, summoning God, but a benevolent опе. 81 


Strauss’s problem with the Mendelssohn’s and the Enlightenment’s 
alleged elevation of divine benevolence over his power and “punitive 
anger” is that it makes God into a being who demands nothing of humans 
but only promises them happiness. In his introduction to Sache Gottes, 
Strauss makes the same point about Mendelssohn. Recognizing that for 
Mendelssohn benevolence (goodness) is viewed as one essential compo- 
nent (together with wisdom, as we have seen) of the definition of justice, 
Strauss complains that the “peculiar essence of justice dissolved into the 
two moments of wisdom and benevolence, and thereby evaporated.’”*? 
The “peculiar essence of justice” 15, for Strauss, that it requires obedience 
to the law—in other words, that it is “demanding”: “Above all, however, 
by the dissolution of the classical concept of justice, in which the original 
sense of justice as obedience to the law had been preserved, he [Men- 
delssohn] had considerably advanced the process that aimed at the sup- 
pression of law as obligation in favor of right as claim.”*3 

Strauss’s political philosophy views the collapse of the “classical con- 
cept of justice,” according to which the law first and foremost is 
grounded in the authority of a divine author, as leading ultimately to a 
sophistical concept of justice in which “Man is the measure of all 
things.” According to Strauss, a human being without a “demanding” 
God over her has no other canon by which to measure things than what 
makes her happy. And what makes a person happy may include what 
makes another suffer. Without a single, transcendent canon of measure- 
ment, only might makes right. However strange it may seem to say, 
Strauss takes Mendelssohn to be an unwitting purveyor of a doctrine 
that there is no hell—whose logical endpoint is an ideology that will 
prove him wrong by building hell on earth. 
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There is another way, thankfully, to view Mendelssohn’s attack on 
the injustice of eternal punishment than as premised upon a dissolution 
of the (classical) concept of justice in favor a selfish interest in one’s own 
happiness above all else. Gottlieb has recently argued against Strauss’s 
(and Jacobi’s) view of Mendelssohn’s religious philosophy as, at best, a 
“tepid, superficial, halfway house to secular humanism.”*4 I certainly 
endorse Gottlieb’s rejection of Strauss’s judgment. I have argued in this 
essay that Mendelssohn’s concept of justice, however it is defined, is 
applied with greatest urgency against the idea that any individual could 
be made to suffer eternally. Mendelssohn does not in fact say that God’s 
benevolence is what prevents eternal suffering. Rather, Mendelssohn 
makes it clear that each individual has an inalienable claim to happiness. 
Even God, the creator of the individual, cannot justly deny this claim. 
Justice may be defined as benevolence conjoined with wisdom, but this 
definition captures only the positive expression of justice—that is, it 
defines how justice manifests itself when it sets forth the law and when 
it metes out punishment for the law’s infraction. As Mendelssohn 
explains in the first section of Jerusalem, just laws promote the felicity of 
the commonwealth and sometimes do so through the pain-inflicting 
punishment of the criminal, but there is a limit that the law cannot 
cross. No law can override the right of the individual to pursue happi- 
ness. If an individual is to be punished justly, the punishment must be a 
means of bettering the individual and thereby increasing his happi- 
ness.°5 The individual, therefore, has no right to resist just punishment, 
since even he has no right higher than his right to happiness. Even his 
right to life falls below his right to happiness. A criminal justly con- 
demned to die has no right to escape (as Hobbes thought) if the pun- 
ishment is inflicted with the aim of bettering the chances of an incor- 
rigible criminal to gaining happiness (once he begins his immortal after- 
life under God’s just tutelage). Mendelssohn’s theory of the unitary goal 
of the state and the church—advancing human felicity—could be used 
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to justify capital punishment in this way We may have wished that Men- 
delssohn would have limited the state’s employment of coercive force to 
bettering the criminal in this life only, but he did not. Whatever we think 
of his application of his principle that the individual has an inalienable 
right to happiness that even supersedes his right to life, the point is this: 
justice has an absolute limit beyond which its power cannot extend. That 
limit is the individual’s right to happiness, a right bestowed upon her by 
God simply by virtue of her having been created with reason. 

І can put Mendelssohn’s notion of the right of every rational creature 
to happiness in terms of his theistic metaphysics. Every individual, 
Mendelssohn insists in his Morning Hours, has a consciousness that is 
independent of God’s consciousness. The individual’s consciousness is 
at a lower grade of perfection than God’s, and God cannot alienate him- 
self from his perfection and experience the limitation of a finite con- 
sciousness. He may know the content of that consciousness, but he can- 
not know it as that consciousness does. The consequence is that, to 
the extent that a conscious being possesses self-consciousness of itself as 
a limited consciousness, it exists outside God. Such a being is, to be 
sure, dependent upon God for its existence, but it is not merely a part of 
God. In Morning Hours Mendelssohn does not extrapolate from a con- 
scious being’s independent existence outside of God to any rights 
against God that the individual can claim—but in Sache Gottes he does, 
alluding to but not explicitly mentioning the argument about the 
extradivine existence of the rational finite being in Morning Hours 
(which was composed at about the same time as Sache Gottes). 

In $76 of Sache Gottes, Mendelssohn states that “every feeling and 
thinking being is a system for itself, and it has an interest in its own exist- 
ence and therefore cannot without injustice (Ungerechtichkeit) suffer so 
that another should be happy; it cannot traverse through one level of 
imperfection to another only at the end to be annihilated just so that the 
Whole might be more perfect.”87 In $78 Mendelssohn explains that, 
“each living and especially each rational being has its own indepen- 
dence (Selbständigkeit). They are there for their own enjoyment (ihres 
eigenen Genusses da) and they each constitute as it were their own little 
world (gleichsam seine eigene kleine Welt).”*®* Then Һе adds: 
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When each runs through its own course of life stages, it does not do 
so merely for the sake of other beings, but primarily in view of itself 
and its own inner independence. Each living being fulfills at every 
moment the design of Providence, but it thereby achieves an increase 
in its own inner perfection. In every one of their ceaseless activities, 
living things improve their faculties and expand their capacities, 
moving without exception step by step closer to happiness. This is 
what we are permitted with absolute confidence to expect on the basis 
of God’s attributes. But this happiness does not consist in reaching 
some fixed and final goal, but rather in a continuous progress, for finite 
beings will never become entirely what they are able to be, and their 
happiness consists only in closing in on the goal.89 


In §79, Mendelssohn carries his point to an astonishing conclusion: 
the individual has “as it were” a right to claim happiness even against 
God: “Even if such an arrangement [in which individuals never fulfilled 
their happiness] were called for by the greater good of the whole, as 
some have averred, it certainly could not be justified in regard to the sep- 
arate independent beings who have, as it were, a legal claim to their further 
progress toward higher perfections and who, in brief, can never, for all time, 
be robbed of the good that they, in this best arrangement of things, have 
acquired in their lives through their self-improvement.”%° 

At the conclusion of §82 Mendelssohn reiterates the point: “The 
claim that this being might contribute to the perfection of the whole is, 
whenever we are speaking about a rational being, no valid excuse [to 
condemn it to eternal suffering]. This being constitutes itself as its own 
complete system, and if it promotes perfection [of the whole], then it 
must thereby [itself] become more perfect, and therefore be happy.”?' 

In his introduction to Sache Gottes, Strauss rightly sees that for Men- 
delssohn “the suffering of any one human being remains a decisive 
objection against the perfection of the universe insofar as this suffering 
does not redound to the benefit of this same individual. ”9? But Strauss 
takes this radical stance against the instrumentalization of any rational 
being for the good of another or even for the good of the whole to be 
“sentimental.”93 I disagree. Mendelssohn’s willingness to go so far as to 
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say that God, once having created the world, incurs the same duties 
toward each and every of its rational inhabitants as would any just ruler 
is audacious. If Mendelssohn is emphasizing the benevolence within 
justice, he has not dissolved justice thereby but rather brought it even 
more forcefully within the universal jurisdiction of reason’s court of jus- 
tice. Mendelssohn is in effect turning the Deuteronomic command- 
ment to love the Lord back upon God: “Thou, Lord, shall love thy Cre- 
ation with all thy heart, with all thy soul, and with all thy might.” Let 
me put this more temperately: Mendelssohn’s concept of the unity of 
love and justice in God springs from his conviction that in creating the 
world with his might, God has bound himself to it with an irrevocable 
promise, or covenant: “I will love my creation with all my Might.” In 
response to such a promise, the Deuteronomic commandment to love 
the Lord requires no coercion. It is, therefore, the fitting epitome of all 
the laws in the kingdom of God. 
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